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Mo tp consists principally of one broad 
stfeet, on a gentle rising, in the midst of 


a small but rich plain. The church, 

‘on an eminence, is of the time of 

VII. and is adorned with a hand- 
same steeple, built of late years. Before 
the Reformation it belonged to the abbey 
of Bustlesham, or Bysham, in Berkshire. 
The living is a vicarage, and has depen- 
dent on it the chapelries of Nerquis and 


ddyn. 

the edhtnectere of the church is the 
Gothic of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the windows large, and their 
arches obtuse. The inside is extremely 
pr ag consisting of a nave and two 
supported by seven arches, whose 

are much to be admired for their 

ess. They are composed of four 
round pilasters, with the intermediate 
space hollowed, and the capitals elegantly 
carved. Between the springs of every 
arch is an angel holding a shield, on 
which are either the arms of benefactors, 
or the instruments of the passion. The 
arms of the Stanleys, who long possessed 

manor, are very frequent. 
At the eastern ends of the’ two ‘aisles 
are three Gothic niches, beautifully 
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carved. The two in the south aisle are 
almost hid with monuments. Among 
them is a very superb one in memory of 
Robert Davies, Esq. of Llianerch, with 
his figure in a standing attitude, dressed 
in a Roman habit. He died May 22, 
1728. 

Near it isa mural monument of his 
grandfather, another Robert Davies, of 
Gwysaney, the paternal seat tind the resi- 
dence of the family, before the acquisition 
of Llanerch. 

Near this is one in memory of Robert 
Warton, alias ~— me Abbot of 
Bermondsey, and Bishop of St. Asaph, 
in 1536. He was interred at faced, 
but this monument was erected as a 

teful memorial of his benevolence’ to 

is church by Ioan Rhys. * Above 
are his arms in a shield, quartered with 
those of the See of St. Asai 

Near the church, on north side, 
stands the mount from which the town 
has the Welsh name of Wyddgrug, or 
Conspicuous Mount. On its summit 
stood a castle, which, in the time. of 
Henry I. was very strong. About 1144 
it was taken ‘storm, and razed to 
the ground by the Welsh, ee their 
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gallant prince Owen Gwynedd. It was opinions of others by their words and ac- 


afterwards restored, and in 1198 again 
taken by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth; anda 
third time, in 1267, by Gruffydd ap 
Gwenwynwys, Lord of Powys. 





THE LADY IN TOWN; 
A SPORTING EPISTLE. 
( For the Mirror.) 

Dear Sm, 

When thie once reaches you, 
There will arrive a Lady too; 
One now entrusted to your care, 
That never breath’d the Town-smok’d air ; 
Nay, more, (nor is it food for laughter), 
Whom half the country lads ran after ! 
Tho’ this I can with truth proclaim— 
She was consider’d thorough game ; 
Wild as the wildest tit could be, 
And yet with no one made tod free ; 
Indeed, her modesty was such— 
She shrunk, like Daphne, from the touch !— 
And yet, for sport, the liveliest thing 
That ever made the Welkin ring | 
A kiod of paradox—downright ; 
Allloose by day ; all prim by night! 
Tu short, in spite of form or feature, 
Alitile Hare-brain’d timid creature. 
And now having spoke of her virtues and vices, 
(Anda word to the wise very often suffices), 
Strip her naked with speed, if you think her 

worth tasting, 

And give her, be sure, now and then, a good 


Dress her up, if you like, with the sweets of a 

| (jelly, 

An@a pudding will not prove amiss in her belly. 

Ta fact; take what freedom you will, I declare 

You,will find the young Puss just the thing to a 
Hare. 


Uropia. 





PROPOSAL FOR FORMING AN 
OPINION-OFFICE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


%¢ Quot homines, tot sententia,” is cer. 
tainly a very trite adage; for, there is, 
perhaps, persis | 80 vague, diversified, 
and even contradictory, as the opinions of 
mankind in general. Indeed, in point of 
fact, a large majority have literally no 
opinion ; some, because they are too idle ; 
others, because they are utterly incompe- 
tent to form any. The phrases, “ I 
think,” or, ‘I conceive so and so,” are 
too frequently used by many, who will 
not give themselves the trouble of exer- 
cising either thought or conception upon 
the subject in question. Others, " 
having no menial estate of their own, are 
compelled to borrow the ideas of their 
neighbours ; and this sometimes reduces 
them to sad shifts, and renders them con- 
tinually liable to error; for, although it 
is a very common practice to estimate the 


tions, second consideration must readily 
suggest that this is a very absurd notion. 
Experience fully proves, that all knaves 
and hypocrites say and act contrary to 
their real opinion ; nay, more, that many 
an honest man is sometimes compelled to 
imitate the example. This, however, 
does not at all alter the genuine, internal 
sentiments of either class ; for, as Hudi- 
bras quaintly observes, 
« He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.” 


With a view to remedy these inconveni- 
ences, which have long been so seriously 
felt and acknowledged, the projector of 
the ‘* Intellect Company,” (vide Mir- 
ror, No. CXXIV. page 54) begs leave 
respectfully to propose that an office be 
forthwith instituted for regulating and 
promulgating opinions, to be called * Tur 

HOUGHT WAREHOUSE, OR OPINION 
OFFICE ;” and that, for the better accom. 
plishing this desirable object, suitable 
premises be immediately erected in the 
most conspicuous and central situation of 
this great city; also, that for the more 
effectually conducting the institution pro- 
posed, the following regulations be adopt- 
ed by the officers and all subscribers, viz. 

1. That no person, of whatever rank 
he may be, do hereafter presume to form 
any opinion until arrived at years of dis- 
cretion ; and as it is clear that many never 
reach thereto, all such persons are to con- 
sult the office—they are yet minors. 

2. That in future no beaux, coxcombs, 
&c. be allowed to have an opinion upon 
any subject without first applying ‘o this 
institution re in their own swees 
persons, and in the latter case inquiry 
would be needless). 

3. That physicians, barristers, critics, 
&c. who may be necessitated to consult 
our office, be charged double the usual 
fee—to this they certainly will not object, 
since they make a profit thereof, by sell- 
ing their opinions to others. 

That no one be permitted to apply 
the words “ vile stuff! trash! ridicu. 
lous !” &c. to any new work, until sanc- 
tioned therein by the office ; or, in case 
of their not being subscribers, they must 
first transmit a declaration, that they have 
at least read the same. 

5. That no person have the hardihood 
to purchase two opinions upon the same 
thing, so as to use one at court and its 
reverse on ’Change—one for town, an- 
other for the country. 

6. A more detailed prospectus, with 
terms, &c., will shortly be submitted ; 
but the proprietors thought it but right to 
apprise all who wish to patronise the plan, 
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of the above laws, previous to entcring 
their names upon the books. They are 
anxious to give all “fair play,” and will 
strenuously endeavour to explode and 
tidicule the too common practice of con- 
demning books, men, and measures with- 
out a previous candid examination. 
JACOBUS. 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tae following paragraph from “* Maun- 
Grell’s Sean from Aleppo to Jerusa- 
lem,” struck me at the time of my reading 
it as a remarkable circumstance; it occurs 
at p. 78. fourth edit. Perth. 1800 :— 

** I cannot, in this place, omit an ob« 
servation made by most of our company 
in this journey, viz. that in all the ruins 
of churches which we saw, though their 
other parts were totally demolished, yet 
the east end we always found standing, 
and tolerably entire. Whether the Chris- 
tians, when over-run by infidels, redeemed 
their altars from ruin with money, or 
whether, even the barbarians, when they 
demolished the other parts of the churches, 
might voluntarily spare these, out of awe 

veneration ; or whether they have 
stood thus long, by virtue of some peculiar 
firmness in the nature of their fabric 5 or 
whether some occult providence has pre~ 
served them, as so many standing monu- 
ments of Christianity in these unbelieving 
Tegions, and presages of its future restau- 
tation, I will not determine. This only 
I will say, that we found it in fact, so as 
I described, in all the ruined churches 
that came in our way, being, perhaps, 
not fewer than one hundred; nor do I 
remember ever to have scen one instance, 
of the contrary. This might justly seem 
8 trifling observation, were it founded 
upon afew examples only ; but it being 
a thing so often, and indeed universally 
observed by us, throughout our whole 
journey, I thought it must needs proceed 
from something more than blind chance, 
and might very well deserve this animad- 
version.” 


THE FALL OF ROBESPIFRRE. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


A part of the Assembly rushed out 
with impetuosity to attack the recreant 
Henriot. Le Dru and myself were of 
this number ; but the conflict was neither 
long nor bloody ; all the Sections* had 
Yeunited for the good cause, and we 
p oowe ut the dastardly troops of Hen- 
to flight. In the meantime Robes- 
* The city was divided into sections at that 
time similar to parishes. 2Be 
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pierre found means to go and take refuge 
in L’Hotel de Ville. The victorious 
sections besieged him there, and forced 
their way in. Robespierre, alone, trem- 
bling for his fate, kept out of the way, in 
an obscure corner of the hall. A gen- 
darme, named Charles Meda, perceived 
him, and fired a pistol at him, which 
fractured his lower jaw and covered him 
with blood. They then transferred him 
to the ‘* Committee of the Public Safety.” 
It was in this place where he had pro 
nounced a million of sentences of death ; 
it was on this very table where his dia- 
bolical rage put the signature to so many 
death-warrants ; that he passed half the 
hours of his frightful agony! He was 
unable to walk, or stand, or to keep him- 
self upright : they threw him upon that 
table which had been polluted with his 
crimes; upon that very table where his 
pen commanded so many murders, and 
which was at last inundated with his 
own blood. Some moments after, an 
unknown of a noble and majestic port, 
but whose countenance bore marks 
sternness and severity, slowly traversed 
the hall, stopped before the thunder- 
struck tyrant, and addressed him in these 
memorable words: “* Well, Robespierre, 
there isa Providence!” After having 
witnessed this horrible spectacle, I pro- 
mised Le Dru an interview in the evening, 
and ran to the prison of Edelia, that is to 
say, to my little chamber. Edelia was 
at her window, and everything in her be- 
trayed the most lively emotion ; nor was 
it less depicted upon the countenances of 
the other prisoners; she had heard the 
tocsin, but was ignorant as to the events. 
It was with extreme regret that I found 
myself unable to give her the least intel- 
ligence ; every body uneasy in the house 
was at the window; I dared not even 
trust myself to make certain signs to her, 
mortally fearing the malice of the gaol- 
keeper, a great partisan of Robespierre’s. 
Not being able to remain where I was, 
I went into the street into which led the 
iron grated door of the prison. I walked 
up and down for more than a quarter of 
an hour, when the boisterous voice of a 
public crier arrested my attention, and 
conveyed to my ears the most joyful pro- 
clamation, and I gathered, with inex- 
pressible transport the following words, 
although they were pronounced at a dis- 
tance: ‘“ Grand arrest of Catilinarian 
Robespierre and his accomplices.”§ I 
was in hopes that the crier would 
through the street of the prison, and in 
fact he came into it, but one of the sen- 
tinels, in pursuance of the keeper’s orders, 
ran up to him, and presenting his bayonet, 
t+ Fact. $ Fact, § Fact. 
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said to him, ‘ Will you have the good- 
ness to hold your noise, and depart in 

e?” ‘+ Get you gone yourself,” said 
the crier, still more energetically point- 
ing with his finger to the prison, ‘ there 
are some r creatures confined there, 
and they must know what’s going on.”* 
I had made up my mind firmly to defend 
this poor fellow, if the guard had per- 
pd arn his orders, but they respected 
his humanity, and suffered him to bawl, 
even at the very door of the prison, these 
words of liberty and life, ‘* Grand arrest,” 
&c. I applied my ear to the iron grat- 
ing, and I heard a great rumour in the 
house : some running; noises of people 
ascending and descending staircases ; and 
echoes of names one after another with in- 
conceivable rapidity. I presumed, nor 
was I mistaken, that the benevolent pro- 
clamation produced its natural effect. I 
returned to my window; for once Edelia 
was alone at her’s, I hastened to present 
her with a sheet of paper which should 
confirm the happy news. My own joy 
redoubled on seeing the transports of 
Edelia; but all of a sudden she made me 
a sign that some one was entering her 
apartment, and I tore myself away from 
mine. 

I then. went to communicate the joyful 
circumstance to my mother, ‘sister, and 
friends ; afterwards I returned home. 

I saw Durand again, who was. now re- 
assured ; and having forgot his mortal 
fears, and his canting repentance tor not 
having taken flight, was ridiculing the 
terrors of his wife, and triumphing in 
having had the wisdom to remain. 
recommended Boutet to his attention, 
who had always been very kind to me; 
he had not entered into the conspiracy 
against Robespierre, but he had done 
nothing against the opposite party. 

Le came to see me about ten 
o’clock in the evening ; we cordially em- 
braced one another; He informed me 
that Robespierre had been transferred, in 
order that he might pass the night there, 
to that dungeon of the gaol-house where 
he had buried the principal part of his 
victims, and that he would be executed 
the next day. [ did not go to bed, and 
I think that during that night, nobody 
in Paris allowed himself the least repose. 
Every one seemed to enjoy a new life, 

that too with so much transport, that they 
did not wish to lose a single instant of it. 
Every honest man found, in the signal 
chastisement of this public malefactor, 
not only his personal safety, but that of 
his dearest connexions and friends. 

The next day, July 28, Robespierre, 
seated in a cart with twenty-two traitors, 

* Facts, See “ Histoire des Prisons.” 





his accomplices, was conducted to punish” 
ment, followed by an immense crowd, in 
the midst of the most dreadful execrations 
of resentment and hatred. They ordered 
the cart to stop before the house which 
he had occupied, and there a woman with 
dishevelled hair, like an infuriated bac- 
chante, made up to the cart, and shrieked 
out, ** Monster! avaunt! down, down 
to Hell, loaded with the maledictions of 
wives and mothers!”+ Arrived at the 
Place of the Revolution, Robespierre 
was catried upon the scaffold stained with 
the blood which he had ordered to be 
shed, and the hand of the executioner 
terminated his detestable life and that of 
his occomplices.t Thus perished, at 35 
years of age, the most sanguinary of all 
traitors. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in his 
first writings (ten years before the Revo- 
lution), he made an emphatic panegyric 
upon is XVI.; and that at the tri- 
bunal, in his ‘first discourse as De us 
he declaimed against the pain of des . 
and proposed to abolish it. An imper- 
turbable coolness, not only in peril but in 
cruelty, served him instead of co 
and genius. He was the only tyrant 
amongst us that caused the French to 
experience, in the bosom of cities, terror 
and desolation. Fer his politics consult 
“ Dict. de MM. Chaudon et de Landine, 
article Robespierre.” The result of their 
judicious reflections is, that in times of 
trouble, the idols of the people are always 
either unprincipled men, or very danger- 
ous fools. 

Louium, Junior. | 


t Fact. } Fact. 





ON THE COLOURING OF RUM. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—I must claim your indulgence for 
again intruding on your valuable time; 
but I wish to submit a few brief obser- 
vations in reply to Clavis, whose ex 
sition of the cause of colour in rum, which 
appeared in the Mirror of the 19th inst. 
is in point of fact far from being satis- 
factory. 

He says, the reason why the contents 
of some puncheons on importation ate 
strongly coloured, others paler, &c. is, 
from the extent of charring which the 
casks receive, during the progress of fer- 
mentation. He adds, that the spirit is 
afterwards coloured, in order to produce 
an uniformity; from which any person 
would naturally infer, that were it not for 
the accidental charring of the puncheons, 
all the rum brought into this county 
would be in a pellucid state, and that the 
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colour it possesses when it reaches the 
consumer’s hands (that portion of it which 
is derived from the state of the casks ex- 
cepted,) is wholly occasioned by the 
dealers here introducing colouring to 
“ render the spirit more agreeable to their 
customers’ I trust I have understood 
his meaning rightly ; but with all due 

ce, I assure him, and all who feel 
any interest in the subject, that such an 
assertion is positively incorrect. I am 
fully aware that the greater proportion of 
rum which arrives in the Rie on is co- 
loured, but the condition of the wood, 
whatever it may partially, does not en- 
direly occasion it.—I speak of its appear- 
ance on importation. 

With the “art and mystery” of coopers 
Ido not profess myself particularly ac- 
quainted, and I was not aware of fire 
being used by them in any other instance 
than when a cask, by long disuse or other 
cause, becomes musty, and is thus render- 
ed unfit for service; fire is then invari- 
ably applied to burn out the affected parts, 

restore the vessel to its original purity. 
I do not attempt to dispute the point with 
him; however, be that as it may, I am 
convinced, by the strongest incontrover- 
tible proof, that the colour, or as he more 
properly expresses it, discolour’, is effect. 
ed previous to its being cleansed, or put 
into the casks, in the colonies where it is 
distilled, and not subsequent to its arrival 
in this country. I remain, your well- 
wisher, 

PascHeE. 
November 21, 1825. 





CUPOLA AND PIAZZA. 
(For the Mirror.) 


We often find, even in the circles of 
genteel life, the term cupola applied to a 
dome (and indeed we have the sanction of 
Dr. Johnson for the eae o 9 it 
properly signifies the Cathedral, or prin- 
“pal p An. &c. in a city. In Ttaly 
og whence we acquired both words), 
latter is generally crowned with a 
cupola, which Ras led to the error. Ina 
similar manner piazza is frequently ap- 
plied to the range of porticos surrounding 
poe poy to which they are annexed, in- 
of the space itsel? enclosed by those 
— whereas the word piazza, in 
talian, signifies a square, or open space 
Se ig lamt with the term place in 
ch), consequently the Piazza of 
Covent-Garden is in reality the market- 
Place, and not the surrounding porticos. 
C. M. T——n. 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. V. 


CLERICAL ORIGINALITY. 


A snort time ago, the posthumous 
works of a popular American preacher, 
were published by a respectable trans- 
atlantic bibliopole. A review soon ap- 
peared of them in a widely circulating 
periodical, replete with praise of the 
warmest kind, but ending with words to 
this import, “* Our raptures would have 
been still greater if we had not chanced 
to read them some time ago, as the pro- 
ductions of one Tillotson.” 


CLERICAL ELOQUENCE. 


“ THE house of God,” shouted a fa- 
vourite minister some time ago, “ shall 
spread its branches far and wide ; nations 
shall gather under its wings, armies shall 
fight beneath its Lanners.” - 


AN IRISHMAN PUT TO THE BLUSH. 


THE nephew of a very rich old maid had 
for a long time been absent in India, and 
was supposed to have perished. An Irish 
fortune. hunter who accidentally obtained 
a knowledge of the fact, formed a design 
of imposing upon the aunt by represent- 
ing himself as the confidential friend of 
the absentee, giving a circumstantial ac- 
count of his decease, and after having 
thus procured a favourable introduction 
of endeavouring to become her husband 
and heir. He accordingly went to her 
house and was introduced into a vestibule, 
where another young man was seemingly, 
like him, awaiting the approach of the 
mistress. Supposing him a friend of the 
family, he determined to make the ami- 
able. ‘* Were you acquainted,” said he, 
“ with the nephew of the lady of the 
house.” ‘ Yes,” said the stranger, with 
some surprise, ‘ intimately so.” ‘ It 
will grieve your heart then,” said the 
Hibernian, “+ to know that the poor dear 
young man is now as dead as any door- 
nail.”” ‘* Indeed,” said the other, still 
more interested, ** how do you know it— 
are you certain.” ‘ Quite,” was the re- 
ply, ‘these very eyes run over like 
butter-milk when they saw him die in my 
arms.” ‘ Pray, Sir,” with some aspe- 
rity, ‘ who are you.” ‘A firm and fast 
friend of the deceased,” said the fortune- 
hunter, ‘* but allow me, if you plase, to 
ask, in return, who are you?” “The 
deceased himself, just returned from 
India,” said the stranger, rising. Won- 
derful to relate, the Hibernian blushed 
crimson as he blundered out a dozen 
awkwarc apologies, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat. 
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THE UNSKILFUL ARCHER. 


It is a pity that the jokes of antiquity 
are not collected together; they would 
make a most interesting little volume. 
Diogenes, the cynic, was the great Joe 
Miller of the olden times. Dr. Jorten 
used often to regret that he had not made 
a collection of all the bon mots of the 
philosopher that he had met with in the 
course of his studies. Many of them 
have been put in the months of later wits 
as will be evident by refering to the pages 
of any budget of wit, and then to the 
ancient historians who have treated of the 
sage of the tub. I have, in some work, 
met with thirty or forty witticisms as- 
cribed to him, strung together, but the 
following is not, I think, in it. Once 
seeing an unskilful archer vainly endea- 
vouring to hit the mark, he went and sat 
down before it. When his friends asked 
him the reason, he replied, “ for fear he 
should hit me.” 


SCIPIO NASICA. 


Ir is a trite observation, that wit is often 
a misfortune to the possessor. Scipio 
Nasica lost his election for the zdileship 

so we are informed by Valerius Maximus 
in his tenth book) by inquiring of one of 
his. voters whose hands were hard and 
dirty through rustic labour, “* whether he 
used his hands or his feet in walking.” 
The citizen was so enraged that he gave 
his vote against him, and his companions 
following his example, gained the office 
for Scipio's rival. 


4 SEA GREEN BALLOON. 


A GENTLEMAN reading in the news- 
paper, a few days ago, that Mr. Charles 
Green’s balloon had escaped from its 
guidance and fled to the ocean, commented 
on the circumstance with some surprise. 
‘¢ For my part,” rejoined a wag, “ I 
think it nothing extraordinary that Mr. 
C. Green’s balloon should clope towards 
the green sea.” 


PLAIN ALL OVER. 


A PERSON commenting on Mrs. Bland’s 
style of singing in Madge, observed, 
that one of its principal merits, and in 
which its chief beauty consisted, was its 
being surprisingly plain. “ In that case,” 
said a friend, “ she may lay claim to 
beauty also, for I’ll be hanged if her face 
isn’t the plainest in London.” 


P’s. AND Q’s. 


An eminent lexicographer who hated the 
letter O, and boasted he could do any 
thing with the English language, formed 
a design of banishing it as an interjection, 
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and introducing Q in its stead. « It 
is ridiculous,” said he, “ to suppo™ 
that we derive the custom from the 
nature of saying, O, when we experience 
pain or pleasure. If it were I could not 
have conquered it as I have done ; at pre- 
sent on the occurrence of any unexpected 
evil I shriek Q.” To prove this he 
gave himself a few slight strokes on the 
arm, saying each time “ Q, Q, Q,” but 
his friend observing they were by no 
means either hard or unexpected, gave 
him a hearty good thump on the head, at 
which the astounded lexicographer un. 
awares bellowed “‘ O,” and destroyed his 
theory. 
NO FLATTERER. 


A FEw days ago an author on calling at 
his bookseller’s was informed by the 
worthy bibliopole that he did not intend 
to publish the new work he had just sub- 
mitted to his inspection. “ Why,” said 
the hurt scribbler, “‘ what is the matter 
with it, does it contain, in your opinion, 
anything offensive to public morals ?” 
“ On the contrary, it recommends virtue 
in every page.” ‘* What, do you think 
it calculated to offend any t men ?” 
“ Not in the least.” ‘ Why then do 
you reject it?” ‘* Because it is exces- 
sively stupid, and the man that wrote it 
can be no better than an idiot.” It is 
said that the author left the shop, foam- 
ing at the mouth. ‘The above is a fact. 


NOTHING BUT GOOD AFTER DEATH. 


Two of a formidable gang -of Irish 
thieves being taken and condemned to 
die, great apprehensions were entertained 
by their comrades lest they should split. 
The captain accordingly obtained admis- 
aion to them the night before their execu- 
tion, and said that the gang had united 
in a subscription to give them in case 
they should keep the secret till they were 
hung, asnug little cottage for the rest of 
their lives. 


AWKWARD LAW. 


Cuaronnas, legislator of Thurium, an 
ancient Grecian colony, e a law, that 
if any one proposed the abrogation of any 
of the old laws, he should do so with arope 
round his neck, if he succeeded it was to 
be taken off with honour, if not, the un- 
lucky senator was to be forthwith “+ hauled 
up to the yard-arm.’? How would some 
of our modern members of parliament 
look if this law was in force in England? 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Iw ancient times, when a town was be- 
sieged that had good hopes of defending 
itself with success, a law was generally 
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that the first man that spoke of 
sufrender should be hanged. A magis- 
trate who carried one of these leges dure 
by a casting vote, suddenly recollected 
on seeing the enemy advance to a certain 
gate, that he had left it unlocked the 
night before, he having been entrusted 
with the key. ‘* Some traitor has be- 
trayed us.” he exclaimed, “‘ we must 
unavoidably surrender.”” The words had 
scarcely proceeded from his mouth ere he 
was dangling from the battlements, in 
consequence of the law he himself had 
carried. 

Everarp EnpDuess. 


JUVENILE WIT; OR, THE POSER POSED. 
(For the Mirror.) 
A Pepant, to perplex a child, 
Asked, “ Where is God ?»—The pupil smil’d— 
Embarrass’d not a jot ; 
For God’s ubiquity he knew,— 
So straight replied, “ I'll tell when you 
Tell me where he is not.” 
W. H. 


She Selector; | 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 





THE SKELLIG ROCKS. 
BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 


Tre Skellig Rocks, though once cele- 
brated as the resort of religious pilgrims, 
are now seldom visited for the objects of 
yer and penance. Weary, and often 

8, were the journeys made by 

the Irish peasant, in atonement for trans- 
gression ; the doctrine of his church re- 
ilgrimages, and they 


‘ormed. 


tion than the Skellig Rocks. Situated 
nearly three leagues from the extreme 
south-west point of Ireland, the stormy 
waves of the Atlantic often rendered ac- 
cess impossible ; even when the sea was 
calm, their rugged and 
frowned destruction on the little bark be- 
neath, and the sea-fowl fluttered and 
screamed, ‘as with warning voice, around 
_— 6 there was none to soothe 

e of the weary pilgrim; all was 
nakedness and barren rock, towering 
above the ceaseless roar of waters. Yet 
here, on the most fearful points of these 
inhospitable crags, hither in succéeding 
ages crowded those whose creed induced 
the convietion that such toil aided “ the 


ipitous forms ° 
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sighing of a contrite heart.” ‘Here still 


remain— 

——_——“ Religion’s cells, that still outbrave 

The force of tempests, and the weight of days, 

Yet, in each wall Timé’s busy finget plays, 

Marking its slow, but no less certain; doom, 

On man’s proud works. On man himself he 
preys, 

To him he gives but flitting hours to-bloom, 

And, sparing none, lays dust to dust within the 
tomb.” 


This once celebrated pilgrimage is now 
seldom performed, except by the travel- 
ler, whose curiosity may urge him to Bs 
visit ; but there are few who, beyond the 
luxurious wildness of Killarney, venture’ 
to explore the ruder scenery of Kerry. 

The recollection of a recent visit to the 
Skelligs may be worth preserving, as, in 
a short time, those vestiges of antiquit 
will probably disappear before the han 
of modern improvement, as the Ballast 
Board of Dublin have determined on ee 
erection of a light-house, preparations ‘or 
which are actively going forward. 

The great Skellig consists of two peaks, 
which shoot neatly perpendicularly up- 
wards in proud companionship; _ the 
highest, said to be seven hundred and ten’ 
feet above the sea, the other, five hundred 
and sixty. The lesser Skellig, distant 
about a mile from the greater one, pre- 


sents a bold and more len out! 
sin: ly studded with fantastic brooks 
and points. 


n 

Such is their distant effect. On ap- 
proaching the ter Skellig (at whose 
base our masted boat appeared an incon- 
siderable speck), the rushing sound of 
the waves dashing themselves into showers 
of white spray, and the shrill cry of birds, 
echoed from the wave-worn caves, came 
on the ear with a terrific and almost over- 
powering noise. ; 

Upon ledges of inaccessible rock, count- 
less rows of gulls and puffins were seéri 


hed with Sof the roc, regularity, 
ding the side of the like strin; 


of pearl upon dark hair; to noth 

could I connie the sight. The toma 
merable + ames of sea-fowl; which lite- 
rally. jostle other, led to a strange 
belief, that the great Skellig a 
cértain attraction, which draws down all 
birds that. would fly over it, and o 

them to alight and remain upon it; this 
is the tradition related by the boatmen, 
and confirmed by the authority..of Dr. 
Keating—the historian of Ireland! — 

* We were fortunate in gaining the land. 
ing-place with less than common exer. 
tion, although more than one wave broke 
over thé boat. The sen’ was said t0 be 
unusually calm ; yet, without the assist. 
ance of a rope, thrown to us from osié “of 


. 
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the it is doubtful if we could have 
reached it. From the landing-place, irre- 
gular flights of steps led up by the side 
of the rock, in the formation of which, no 
advantage presented by Nature had been 
neglected ; these steps were by no means 
easy of ascent, and in some places fright- 
fully overhung the water, without a pro- 
tecting rail. A cross, about four feet in 
height, formed in the rudest manner from 
a common flag-stone, was reared at the 
most unsafe passes, to mark a fitting sta- 
tion for prayer. But modern pilgrims, if 
I may judge by my own sensations, will 
feel inclined rather to pass on without 
coneneny than to pause and pray before 
them. For such, however, to complain 
of the ruggedness and horror of the path, 
is unjust to former devotees, as a boat- 
man, who remembered it before the com- 
mencement of the present works, expressed 
his surprise at the “ smooth and elegant 
stairs” which had been made. 
On the summit of the lowest peak, the 
superintendent of the works had his tem- 
abode, surrounded by eight or nine 
ittle stone cells, in shape resembling bee- 
hives. These cells, respectively dedi- 
cated to different saints, were termed 
chapels, and were crowded together as the 
irregularity of the rock admitted, without 
order or arrangement, which in a degree 
might have been effected. The largest 
or chapel, dedicated to St. Michael 
could not contain a dozen persons, if it 
had flat gable ends, in outline, like a 
Gothic arch, and side walls, with a corres- 
ponding curve; within was an altar of 
coarse stone, above which hung an un- 
skilful representation of the crucifixion, 
carved in wood, and upon the altar la 
the upper part of a human skull, ae 9 
decomposed. Near this chapel a walled 
Tecess was pointed out, as a well of fresh 
epring- inly remarkable from 
ts situation—but the supply could not 
be abundant, as it pan oe when we 
saw it, only some slimy moisture. The 
other chapels being converted into depo- 
sitaries for gunpowder, to be used in blast- 
ing the eck, farther than exterior exami- 
nation was impossible ; their construction, 
however, appeared similar, and consisted 
of stones curiously dovetailed together, 
wipes mortar or —— of any kind. 

e » your of the superintendent 
pe of egg-shells, which had sis 
toons whi a singular 
and wally toapslon effect. Here we saw 
asmall bronze figure of our Saviour, about 
four inches in height, found by the work- 


Be babe tinge 

Beneath the windows of the apartment 
was a confined spot, covered with withered 
grasa, which the slight coat of soil seemed 
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unable to support ;. this 


place was called 
the quae upra and two or three tri- 


fling mounds were to be seen, not larger 
than those of an infant’s grave. Legen- 
tales record that Irr (to whose father, 
Milesius, the colonization of Ireland is 
ascribed) was shipwrecked and buried 
here :— 
“« Jrr lost his life upon the western main, 
Skellig’s high cliffs the hero’s bones contain.” 
The boatman, who acted as guide, 
would doubtless have favoured us with 
much of legendary lore, had he not per- 
ceived the absolute necessity of a speedy 
departure. The sky, since our landing, 
had gradually become overcast with dark 
masses of clouds, the sea-birds shrieked 
louder and more wildly than before, and 
everything foreboded a storm. We de- 
scended in haste, and, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of the fall of the water, sprung 
into the boat, which we soon rejoiced to 
see clear of these rocks. This abrupt 
termination of our visit allowed no time te 
ascend the higher peak, which it is pro- 
bable we might have wanted nerve to per- 
form; the writer, therefore, ventures to 
transcribe, in an abridged form, Dr. 
Smith’s account of this awful pilgrimage. 
After visiting the cells or chapels, the 
pilgrim proceeds to the highest point of 
the rock, part of which ascent is per- 
formed by squeezing through a hollow 
passage, termed the needle’s eye, resem- 
bling the funnel or shaft of a chimney. 
On surmounting this obstacle, he arrives 
at a small flat space, about a yard broad, 
which slopes down both sides of the rock 
to the ecean. On the farther side of this 
flat, which, from its narrowness on the 
top, is a kind of isthmus, the ascent is 
gained by climbing up a smooth slopi 
rock, leaning out only a very little, pa 
called the Stone of Pain, from the labour 
of scrambling up, with no other assistance 
than a few shallow holes cut in it, as 
on to fix the hands and feet in. This 
ind of sloping wall is about twelve feet 
high, and there is much danger in mount- 
ing it; for if a should slip, he 
might tumble on either side of the isthmus 
headlong into the sea. When this is 
passed, the remainin - of the way up 
to the summit is sae 2 difficult. On 
the top are two stations to be visited, 
marked by stone crosses; the first is 
called the *s Nest, probably from its 
t—this pinnacle is easily’ 


gained b 
ae ben the second sta- 


ing to 
tion, which is eclled the Spindle, or 
is attended with the utmost peril 
Spindle, or Spit, isa narrow fr 
ment, projecting from this frightful 
over the waves that fret and rage beneath. 


of some steps cut in 
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Itts walked to by a path only two feet in 
breadth, and several in length. 
Here the devotees, women as well as men, 
get astride on the rock, and so edge for- 
ward,. until they arrive at a stone cross, 
which some bold adventurer formerly cut 
on its extreme end, and there, having re- 


peated a paternoster, conclude the pe- 
nance. e return and descent is but a 
repetition of these horrors. 


The Amulet. 





DISCRETION THE BETTER PART OF 
VALOUR ; 


A new Song of Ancient Pistol's, by Horatio 
Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” 


One day as I-was strutting, with my customary 
swagger, 

A puppy he cried out, “ Pistol! you're a coward 
though a bragger.” 

Now, this was an indignity no gentleman could 
take, sir! 

So I told him pat and plump, —“ You lie !—under 
a mistake, sir!” 

Fools may be fool hardy, still, but men like me 
are wiser, : 

And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting 
shy, sir! 

Said I, “ Sir, if you take the wall, you take it to 
your ruin ;” 

Then forth he popped his knuckles, and gave 
my nose a screwing ; 

© Zounds and fury !” bellows I, “ there's no 
bearing this at all, sir!” 

So L lifted up my cane, and I gave the rogue— 
the wall, sir! 

Fools may be fooil-bardy, but men like me are 


wiser, 

And if I get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy, 
sir! 

I told him for his insolence I must have satisfac- 


tion, 

‘When he gave me such a kick, that it drove me 
to distraction ; 

My patience now was overcome, so nobody will 
wonder, 

That I doubled up my fist, and immediately 
knocked—under ! 

Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men like me 
are 


wiser, 
Aud if we get a fighting fame; it is for fighting 
shy, sir! 
Friendship's Offering. 


KELLY’S REMINISCENCES. 
MORELLI. 


Lorp Cowper, it appears, was the 
great patron of Morelli, who was in the 
early part of his life his lordship’s vo- 
lante, or running footman. 

One night, when going to bed, his 
Lordship’s attention was attracted by 
op pena, ge Anpeetenidymanann 
then in vogue ; person was on 
the steps of a church, opposite to his 
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Lordship’s 3 the s 
of the ae foo an tek ented 
taste displayed, astonished his Lordship. 
He ordered his valet to inquire who the 
pager performer could be. The 
valet replied, ** that he knew very well; 
it was young Giovanni, one of his Lord- 
ship’s volantes. His ear for music is so 
a said the valet, ‘“* that whatever 
e hears he catches instantly : he often 
sings to the servants, and is the delight 
of us all.” The following morning, Gi- 
ovanni was ushered into his Lordship’s 
breakfast-room, where he sang several 
songs, in a style and with execution to 
surprise him still more! His Lordship 
ignor Mansoli, Signor Verolli, 


ordered Si 
and Camproni, Maestro di Ca to the 
Grand Duke, to hear him ; they all de- 


clared it the finest voice they had ever 
heard, and that he only wanted instruc. 
tion to become the very first bass singer 
in the world! ‘ Then,” said Lord Cow- 
per, ** that he shall not want long—from 
this moment I take him under my pro- 
tection, and he shall have the best in- 
struction Italy can afford.” 

His Lordship kept his word ; and for 
two years Morelli had the first masters 
= money - serra the end 
of that time, he was en as primo 
buffo at Leghorn. He Shen wn ae 
round of all the principal theatres with 
great eclat. At the Teatro de La Valle, 
in Rome, he was perfectly idolized, often 
singing at the Carnival. He was engaged 
at the Pergola theatre ; and his success, 
on his return to Florence, was tri 
indeed! I have often heard him say, 
that the proudest day of his life was that 
on which his former master, Lord Cow- 
per, invited him to dine with him. 

MOZART. 

MozarT was a remarkably small man, 
very thin and pale, with a ion of 
fine fair hair, of which he was rather 
vain. He gave me a cordial invitation 
to his house, of which I availed myself, 
and passed a great part of my time there. 
He always received me with kindness and 
hospitality. He was remarkably fond of 

unch, of which beverage I have seen 

im take copious draughts. He wasalso 
fond of billiards, and had an excelJent 
billiard-table . his Ape 7 —_ and 
many a game have yed with hi 
but ftom came off second best. He 
gave Sunday concerts, at which 1 never 
was mi He - kind-hearted, and 
alwa ly to oblige; but so v. by 
pt when he a that if the alight. 
est noise were made he instantly left off. 

Mozart’s “‘ Marriage of Figaro” was 
first produced at Vienna, and its reception 








was such as might be expected. Kell 
was one of the eriginal performers in ie 
and the only one now living. 

It was allowed that never was opera 
stronger cast. I have seen it performed 
at different periods in other countries, and 
well too, but no more to compare with its 
original performance than light is to dark- 
ness. All the original performers had 
the advantage of the instruction of the 
composer, who transfused into their minds 
his inspired meaning. I never shall for- 

his little animated countenance, when 

ighted up with the glowing rays of ge- 

nius ; it is as impossible to describe it, as 
it would be to paint sunbeams. 

I called on him one evening ; he said 
to me, “I have just finished a little duet 
for my opera—you shall hear it.” He 
sat down to the piano, and we sang it. 
I was delighted with it, and the musical 
world will give me credit for being so, 
when I mention the duet sung by Count 
Almaviva and Susan, Crudel perche fino- 
ra farmi languire cosi. A more delicious 
morceau never was penned by man, and 
it has often been a source of pleasure to 
me to have been the first who heard it, 
and to have sung it with its greatly gifted 
composer. I remember, at the first re- 
hearsal of the full band, Mozart was on 
the stage, with his crimson pelisse and 
gold-laced cocked-hat, giving the time of 
the music to the orchestra. Figaro’s 
song, Non piu andrai, forfallone amoro- 
$0, uci gave with the greatest anima- 
tion and power of voice. 

I was standing close to Mozart, who, 
sotto voce, was repeating, “* Bravo! Bra- 
vo Bennuci !” and, when Bennuci came 
to the fine passage, Cherubino, allo vit- 
toria, alla gloria militar, which he gave 
out with Stentorian lungs, the effect was 
electricity itself—for the whole of the per- 
formers on the s' and those in the 
orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of 
delight, vociferated, ‘“‘ Bravo! Bravo 
maestro ! Viva ! Viva grande Mozart !” 
Those in the orchestra I thought would 
never have ceased applauding, by beating 
the bows of their violins against the 
music-desks. a _ man acknow- 
ledged, by repeated obeisances, his ttanks 
for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic 
applause bestowed upon him. 


SHERIDAN. 


oeae wd mr one ow and 
—_ v , and I never 
saw Mr. Sheridan int etter spirits, Kem- 
ble was complaining of want of novelty at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and that, as mana- 

» he felt uneasy at the lack of it. “‘ My 
Scat Kemble,” said Mr. Sheridan, “‘ don’t 
talk of grievances now.” But Kemble 
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still kept on saying, “‘ Indeed we must 
seek for novelty, or the theatre must sink 
—novelty, and novelty alone, can prop 
it.” 

“ Then,” replied Sheridan with a smile, 
‘ if you want novelty, act Hamlet, and 
have music played between your pauses.” 

Kemble, Done he might have felt 
the sarcasm, did not appear to take it in 
bad part. What made the joke tell at 
the time was this, a few nights previous, 
while Kemble was acting Hamlet, a gen. 
tleman came to the pit-door, and tendered 
half-price. The money-taker told him 
that the third act was only then begun. 

The gentleman, looking at his watch, 
said, it must be impossible, for that it 
was then half-past nine. 

“ That is very true, Sir,” replied the 
money-taker, ‘* but recollect Mr. Kemble 
plays Hamlet to-night.”’ 


NEAPOLITAN LAZZARONI. 
Ket ty was at Naples — the memo- 
rable eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in 
1779, and he relates a singular instance 
of priestly influence over the Lazzaroni, 
who demanded of the archbishop to give 
up their wooden patron saint, St. Janu- 
ario, that they might place him near the 
volcano, in order to suppress it. The 
archbishop refused, and the Lazzaroni 
finding themselves disappointed, held a 
council, and I saw them in an immense 
body march to Pausilippo, whither the 
king and queen had retired, determined 
to force the king to order the saint to be 
given up to them. The king appeared 
on the balcony to address them, but in 
vain; the queen also (enceinte) came 
forward, but without avail. The royal 
guard and a Swiss regiment were ordered 
to disperse them; but they were not to 
be intimidated, for neither entreaties nor 
menaces could divert them from their 
purpose. ‘ The saint! the saint! give 
b up our saint ‘oma the —. 

ust as popular was at its height, a 
man a bm ty whom, the moment the 
saw, the wolves became lambs; the 
fell on their knees bare-headed and in 
total silence. He addressed them in the 
following conciliatory manner :— 

“ What do you come here for, ye infa- 
mous scoundrels ? Do ye want to dis- 
turb our saint, in his holy sanctuary, by 
moving him? Think ye, ye impious 
rascals, that if St. Januario had c! 
to have the mountain silent, ere this, he 
— not have commanded it to be _ ? 

ence! to your homes, ye vagrants: 
away ! be off! lest the saint, enraged at 
your infamous conduct, should order the 
earth to open and swallow youup.” 

This seothinng speech, aided by a kick 








anes = * * 
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to one, and a knock on the head to an- 
other (fairly dealt to all within his reach), 
dispersed them without a single murmur ! 
So that what the supplication of their 
sovereign, backed by the soldiery, could 
not effect, was accomplished by one man, 
armed, indeed, with superstition, but with 
nothing else ! 

This man was Father Rocco, well 
known to have possessed the most un- 
bounded power over the lower orders in 
Naples ; of no saint in the calendar (St. 
Januario excepted) did they stand in such 
awe as of Father Rocco. He was a sen- 
sible shrewd man, and used the power he 
possessed with great discretion. He was 
much in the confidence of Chevalier Ac- 
ton, and the other ministers. 

Previous to his time, assassinations 
were frequent at night in the streets, 
which were in utter darkness; and the 
agree dared not interfere to have 

lighted, lest they should offend the 
Lazzaroni; but Father Rocco undertook 
to do it. Before each house in Naples 
there is a figure of a Madona, or some 
saint; and he had the address to persuade 
the inhabitants that it was a mortal sin 
to leave them iv the dark. 


MADAME CATALANI. 


Art Bangor Madame Catalani heard the 
Welsh harp for the first time. The old 
blind harper of the house was in the 
kitchen: thither she went, and seemed 
delighted with the wild and plaintive 
music which he played; but when he 
struck up a Welsh jig, she darted up 
before all the servants in the kitchen, and 
danced as if she were wild. I thought 
she never would have finished, and, on 
quitting the kitchen, gave the harper two 
guineas, 


BON MOT OF LON.D LYTTELTON. 


Tue celebrated ard witty Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and several other English gentlemen, 
went in a barge to sce the ceremony 
of the Doge wedding the proud, Adri- 
atic. They had on board with them: a 
laquais de place, a talkative fellow mak- 
ing a plaguy noise, explaining everything 
that was going on. This unfortunate 
Cicerone was standing up in the barge, 
and leaning over it, at the moment the 
Doge dropped the ring into the sea; the 
loquacious —_ bawled out with all 
his might and strength, ‘“‘ Now, my 
Lord, look, look, the Doge has married 
the sea !” 

“ Has he,” replied Lord Lyttelton, 
‘ then go you, you noisy dog, and pay the 
bride a visit ;” and, giving him a push, 
into the sea went the poor prating valet ; 
he was taken up immediately, without 
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having received any injury beyond a 
ducking, for which he was well oa 


THE LATE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


‘fue Duke of Norfolk had a happy knack 
of telling a story. One, I remember, he 
told us with great naiveté :— 

Amongst his Grace’s owls at Arundel 
Castle, was one which was named Lord 
Thurlow, from an imaginary likeness be- 
tween the bird and his Lordship, One 
morning, when the Duke was closeted 
with his solicitor, with whom he was in 
deep consultation upon some electioneer- 
ing business, the old owl-keeper knocked 
at the library door, and said, ** My Lord, 
I have great news to give your grace.” 

*¢ Well,” said the Duke, ‘* what is it ?” 

‘© Why, my Lord,” said the man, 
“ Lord Thurlow has laid an egg this 
morning.” 

Not recollecting at the moment that 
the owl had been nick-named ‘ Lord 
Thurlow,”’ the Duke was not a little as- 
tonished; and until the keeper explained, 
the solicitor was dreadfully scandalized 
by such an audacious calumny upon a 
noble Lord, who had been so long upon 
the woo. 


ARIOSTO, 


ARIosTOo (the mad poet) one da = 
ing a potter’s shop in Fone heard the 
owner singing a stanza of the Orlando 
Furioso. He listened, and found that the 
potter mangled it miserably, rendering a 
most beautiful rank nonsense. 
This so enraged the poet, that having a 
stick in his hand, he broke everything he 
could reach. When the poor devil of a 
potter remonstrated with him for destroy- 
ing the property of a poor man who had 
never done him any injury, he replied, 
‘¢ "Tis false; you have done me injury ; 
yougave murdered my verses, and I have 
caught you in the fact. When pressed 
to pay the poor man for his property, his 
only answer was, * Let him learn to 
sing my poetry, and I will leave alone 
his pottery.” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


APHORISMS. FROM MENU. 
HOSPITALITY. 

Grass and earth to sit on, water to wash 
the feet, and, fourthly, affectionate speech, 
are at no time deficient in the mansions 
of the good (although they may be. in- 
digent). , 

No guest must be dismissed (who 
comes) in the evening by a house-keeper ; 
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he is sent by a retiring sun; and, whether 
he come in fit season or unseasonably, he 
must not sojourn in the house without 
entertainment. 

Let not himself eat any delicate food 
without asking his guest to partake of it; 
the satisfaction of a guest will assurediy 
bring the house-keeper wealth, reputation, 
long life, and a place in heaven. 

ven to a merchant (vaisya) or a la- 
bourer (sudra) approaching his house in 
the manner of guests, let him (a bramin) 
give food, showing marks of benevolence 
at the same time with his domestics. 

Let him take care, to the utmost of his 
power, that no guest sojourn in his house 
unhonoured with a seat, with food, with 
a bed, with water, with esculent roots, 
and with fruit. 


DUTIES OF RULERS. 


Let the king prepare a just compensa- 
tion for the » and a just punishment 
for the bad ; the rule of strict justice let 
him never transgress. 

Holy consider, as a fit dispenser 
of Gelicinal jontiee, that king who inva- 
riably speaks truth, who duly considers all 
cases, who understands the sacred books, 
who knows the distinctions of virtue, 
pleasure, and riches ; 

Such a king, if he justly inflict legal 
punishments, greatly increases those three 
means of happiness ; but punishment it- 
self shall destroy a king who is crafty, 
voluptuous, and wrathf 

Just punishment cannot be inflicted by 
an ignorant and covetous king, who has 
no wise and virtuous assistant, whose un- 
derstanding has not been improved, and 
whose heart is addicted to sensuality. 

What a king has not gained (from his 
foe), let him strive to gain; what he has 
acquired, let him preserve with care; 
what he es, let him augment ;-and 
what he has augmented, let him bestow 
on the deserving. 

That prince, of whose weighty secrets 
all assemblies of men are ignorant, shall 
attain dominion over the whole earth, 

,though he possess no treasure. 

At noon, or at midnight, when his fa- 
tigues have ceased, and his cares are dis- 
persed, let him deliberate with his ministers 
or alone. 

Perfectly let him consider the state of 
his kingdom, both present and future, 
with the good and bad part of all his 
actions. 

That king shall never be overcome by 
his enemies who foresees the good and 
evil to ensue from his measures; who, on 
present occasions, takes his resolution with 
prudent and who weighs the various 
events of his past conduct. 
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Tet him consider the business to be 
expedited, the expedients collectively, 
and himself, who must apply them ; and, 
taking refuge completely in those three, 
let him strenuously labour for his own 


perity. 

Understanding what is expedient or in- 
expedient, but (in a court of justice) con- 
sidering only what is law or not law, let 
him examine all disputes between parties 
in the order of their several classes. 

Neither the king himself, nor his offi- 
cers, must ever promote litigation ; nor 
ever neglect a law-suit instituted by others. 

As a hunter traces the lair of a beast by 
the drops of blood, thus let a king inves- 
tigate the true point of justice by delibe- 
rate arguments. 

A king who inflicts punishment on 
such as deserve it not, and inflicts no pu- 
nishment on such as deserve it, brings 
infamy on himself while he lives, and 
shall sink, when he dies, to a region of 
torment. 

Let no king, how indigent soever, take 
any thing which ought not to be taken ; 
nor let him, how wealthy soever, decline 
taking that which he ought to take, be it 
ever so small. 

Be it known, that a monarch, who pays 
no regard to the scriptures, who denies a 
future state, who acts with rapacity, who 
protects not his people, yet swallows up 
their possessions, will sink low indecd 
(after death). 

. Those ministers who are employed in 
public affairs, and, inflamed by the blaze 
of wealth, mar the business of any person 
concerned, let the king strip of all their 
property. 

atever business has been concluded 
illegally by his ministers, or by a judge, 
let the king himself re-examine. 

By protecting such as live virtuously, 
and by rooting up such as live wickedly, 
those kings, whose hearts are intent on 
the security of their people, shall rise to 
heaven. 

Thus conducting himself, firm in dis- 
charging his royal duties, let coe | 
employ all his ministers in acts be: 
to his people. 

Asiatic Journal. 





THE MILITARY CHARACTER 
OF PRUSSIA. 


Ir France is the dressing-room of Europe, 
Prussia is unquestionably its barrack- 
yard. Nothing that is other than mili- 
tary is held valuable. The remaining 
classes are merely considered as the camp 
followers and suttlers of an immense 
army ; but the army itself—parles mot 
de ca !—it would repay you for the sea~ 
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sickness in his Majesty’s packet, the odour’ 


of the Blanknesse herring-boat, and the 
dreary journey through Mechlenburgh, 
to be present at a single e. e 
admirable equipment, ect carriage, 
and discipline of the straight, military- 
looking men, the air chevaleresque of 
their officers, and the almost incredible 

ision of their movements, have never 
Peon attained by any other army in Eu- 


ithe mode of recruitment is well adapted 
to the preservation of a great military 
force. Every male subject of twenty is 
liable to serve* in a regiment of the line 
for three years ; after which he is trans- 
ferred to the embodied Landwehr for the 
same period ; and finally he is discharged, 
on condition of assembling with the Local 
Landwehr for thirty days’ service in each 
year. Formerly the nobles entered the 
army as officers, but they have lately lost 
that last remaining privilege, and com- 
mencing their career as cadets, must pass 
the same rigid examinations for every 
grade, as others who are not “* Herr Von,” 
and consequently ‘“* Hochvolgeborn.” 
London Magazine. 

* Students, merchants, clerks, &c. are only 

obliged to serve for one year. 
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BASIL, PRINCE OF NOVOGO- 

ROD. 
Bocustas, prince of Novogorod, was 
eighty years old when he died; having 
reigned sixty years, and latterly in great 
tranquillity. Basil, his only son, was 
about twenty. Freed on a sudden from 
the yoke of paternal authority, and sub- 
jected only to the guardianship of a 
mother who worshipped him, he soon 
gave a loose rein to dispositions which 
were naturally boisterous. He spent 
whole days in the street, entering into the 
games and sports of the men and grown 
boys: but woe to the one with whom he 
gtappled in earnest ; the hand which he 
squeezed was crushed for ever, and the 
head which he struck could think no 
More. 

The inhabitants of Novogorod did not 
like these sports of their young prince ; 
and the older posadniks (municipal offi- 
cers) assembled in the town-hall to deli- 
berate. After the session, they went to 
the mother of Basil, and said to her— 
“Thou art a worthy woman, Amelfa 
Timofeiewna ; watch better over the con- 
duct of thy dear boy, Basil, son of Bogus- 
Jas, that he may not pass his days in 
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‘mischievous strife; -already his sports 
have cost lives to our city.” This ha. 


rangue vexed the good Amelfa ; 
toet chin goemnined the ponntaien Sancti 
would take better care of young 
made them a low courtesy, and saw 
to the door. She next sent for her 
and spoke to him thus—“ In the name of 
God, my dear boy, do not run about, and 
enter into the sports of the men and the 

ouths. You have the strength of a 

night, but you do not know the use of 
it. ‘The hand which you squeeze is 
crushed for ever, and the head which you 
strike can think no more. The 
are displeased, and the posadniks 
come to me with complaints. Ifa revolt 
should happen, what could we do? You 
have no father to protect you; Iam but 
a widow; the inhabitants of Novogorod 
are very numerous; my dear son, take 
your mother’s advice, and, as you are 
strong be merciful.” 

Basil, the son of Boguslas, listened 
quietly to the remonstrance of his mother, 
and when she had finished, he bowed and 
said—‘* My dear mother, I care neither for 
the posadniks nor for the people of Novo- 
gorod; but I care much for your good 
advice, and I promise you not to go into 
the streets and play with the men and 
the boys. But how shall I amuse my- 
self, and try the strength of my arm? I 
was not born to sit behind the stove, nor 
was the strength of a nobleman given to 
me for nothing. When my time comes 
I will humble the posadniks, and all the 
Russias shall bow beforeme. But as yet 
I am your ward. Let me then choose 
myself companions, among whom I may 
try the strength of my arm. Give me 
some mead and strong beer, that I may 
invite the strong and the bold, and find 
friends worthy of me.” 

The lady Amelfa Timofeiewna granted 
his request. On each side of the castle. 
gate was placed a huge barrel, one of 
mead, and one of strong beer, and to each 
was chained a golden cup; and a herald 
stood by with a trumpet, crying—“ He 
that would eat and drink his fill, he that 
would wear a pelisse cloak, he that would 
get money to spend, let him enter the 
castle of Basil, son of Boguslas; but 
first let him weigh his strength; Basil 
will put it to the proof, and receive only 
the strong and the bold.” Thus cried 
the heralds from morn to eve, but nobody 
gave heed. 

Meanwhile, Basil sat looking through 
the grate of his chamber, to see whether 
any comrades came tohim. Still nobody 
asked for a draught out of the golden 
cups. At length, towards night, Fo. 
mushka, the tall, walked up to the gate, 
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He etrack with his knuckle the barrel of 
oak, and filled the golden cup with a gush 
of mead, which he emptied at a draught. 
When Basil saw this, he descended from 
his apartment into the court where Fo- 
mushka stood, went up to him, and gave 
him with his fist a sounding blow behind 
the right ear. Fomushka did not stir, 
his stiff black curls seemed not to have 
yiclded to the stroke. At this the heart 
af the prince leaped for joy. He took 
Fomushka by the hand, and led him up 
stairs into the gilded chamber. Then he 
embraced him ; and they both swore, on 
the honour of knights, to be for ever com- 
trades and brothers in arms, to live and 
die for one another, to eat of the same 
dish, and to drink out of the same cup. 
Then Basil made him sit down at the 
oaken table, and gave him, after meat, 
sugared fruits from the south. 

The next morning, as Basil was look- 
ing out of his grated window to see 
whether any one came to drink out of his 
tun, he beheld Bogdanushka, the little, 
who went up to the butt of beer, kicked off 
the golden cup, and lifting the tub with 
both hands to his mouth, emptied it.— 
Then the young prince called Fomushka. 
They went down together into the court 
as far as the gate, and both ran their spears 
against the ‘head of Bogdanushka; but 
their lances shivered to splinters against 
his skull, and Bogdanushka never flinched. 
Then they took him by the hand, and led 
him through the wide court, up the grand 
stair-case, into the gilded chamber, where 
all three embraced, and swore to each 
other fidelity and fraternity unto death. 

Presently the news spread that Basil, 
son of Boguslas, had chosen for his com- 
panions bravest of the young men, 
and lived fraternally with them. The 
posadniks were troubled at this, and as- 
* gembled at the town-hall to deliberate. 
After they had taken their places, the 
sage Tshoudin advanced into the middle 
of the hall, bowed to the four aides, and, 
stroking his long beard, thus began— 
‘¢ Hear, posadniks of Novogorod, and all 
you of the Slavonian people who are here 

er. You know that our country is 
without a head, while our prince is a 
minor ; and that, until he is ripe of years 
and reason, we are masters of Novogorod 
and its territory. This young man, who 
is destined one day to reign over us, pro- 
mises nothing good. Scarcely has he 


passed his childhood, when he displays 
an impetuous character; his very sports 
are cruel ; already he has made widows 
and orphans; now he is collecting about 
him the boldest of the young, and living 
fraternally with them. Can this be with 
good intentions ? This it behoves us to 


learn. Let us then order a feast, and in. 
vite the young prince, so we shall see his 
temper, and that of the country. We 
will offer him wine. If he drinks not he 
is to be sus has projects to con. 
ceal; if he drinks, we s know his 
mind ; in wine there is truth. Should we 
perceive that his intentions are not good, 
we must strike off his head. Other princes 
are to be found in Russia, from among 
whom we may choose; and were there 
none, we could do without them.” 

Then all the posadniks arose, and 
bowed before the Tshoudin, and cried 
with one voice, ‘“* Thy speech is wise, be 
it done as thou hast said.”’ 

The next day, at break of dawn, were 
begun the preparations for the feast, 
Tables of oak were arrayed in the town. 
hall, and white cloths were spread over 


‘them. Meat was roasted in the oven, and 


sugared wares were bought of the mer. 
chants. Along the walls, and round about 
jo room = a a beer, 
and wine, an a cup o or 
of silver, or of polished nti. Wher all 
was ready, the posadniks were deputed to 
the castle to invite the princess and her 


son. 

When the os lady Amalfa Timo. 
felewena had heard their message, she 
answered in the following manner: 
‘¢ Sports. and dances become me no 
longer. When I was the bride of Bo. 
guslas I came to your feast; but now 
that my life’ is closing, a lonely room 
suits me best, where I can offer my 
nightly prayer. My son is young, be 
contented if he adorns your feast.” 

Then the posadniks went to the young 
prince, and him to come. de 
answered, “I like to come, if my 
mother deems it right;” and having 
asked her leave, she ted it. But she 
gave her son good advice how to behave 
amid the treacherous = whom 
she knew but too w “ Drink, my 
son,” said she, ‘* but do not drink too 
much. The posadniks are cunning, and 
want to put you ;to the proof. he on 
your guard ; and if they begin to vaunt 
their riches and their shrewdness, let them 
boast on, and do you :boast of nothing. 
Above all, be affable, and hurt no one by 
neglect or scorn.” After these words she 
embraced Basil, who went to the feast. 

The iks received him at the bot- 
tom of the staircase of the town-hall, and 
accompanied him into the hall, and of- 
fered him the place of honour. Basil 
said, ‘“‘ No,” and seated himself at the 
bottom of the table, “as young men 
should do,” he observed. Then the po- 
sadniks took him under the arms, and 
dragged him to the upper end of the table. 
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“ Here,” they said, “‘ your father was 
wont to sit, learn to sit here likewise.” 
Then they offered him a cup of sweet wine. 
Basil drank, and ate of their meats ‘and 
—, but sat still and silent as a young 


By degrees the iks began to grow 
merry, and to and to glorify them- 
selves. One boasted of his horse, another 
of his wife, another of his money, another 
of his strength, another of his shrewdness ; 
and at last all began to talk at once, and 
each heard only his own voice of praise. 
But Basil, son of Boguslas, did not fol- 
low the example, ine let them boast on, 
and sat still. Then the wise Tshoudin, 
and the rich Satka, addressed him in these 
words, “* Why do you sit silent, Prince, 
you have much cause to boast, and yet 
say nothing ?” The Prince answered mo- 
destly : ‘* Posadniks, you are considerable 
and respectable men, to you it belongs to 
speak: boldly and freely. How can I, 
young and an orphan, have anything from 
which I can claim merit before you? ‘The 
oe uiring. 

y turn will come some day, and then I 
— like others.” 

posadniks were surprised at an 
answer so modest and discreet, and began 
to talk one with another in half whispers. 
When their sentiments were ascertained, 
Tshoudin filled a great cup of strong 
wine, and offered it to the young prince, 
saying, ‘* Let him empty this cup, who 
loves the great Novogorod, and the Sla- 
vonian nation.” 

This time Basil could not avoid to 

he therefore took the cup, and 
drained it to the bottom. But now, when 
the posadniks recommenced their boast- 
ing, the wine operated on the young 
rince, and he said, ‘ Hearken, you con- 
ceited fellows, know who Basil is, the 
son of Boguslas, and hold your tongues. 
Basil is the Lord of Russia, and the whole 
Slavonian nation owes him allegiance, and 
Novogorod owes him tribute, and the po- 
are to bend before him.” 

At these words the posadniks became 
phe they sprang from their seats, and 

out at once, ** No, thou shalt not 
teign over Russia, nor will we bend before 
thee. Thou art impetuous and cruel. 
We want no such ruler, therefore go out 
of our town at break of day, and out of 
our shire by set of sun, or we will com- 
Pel thee to it.” 

“ I fear neither you nor any one,” re- 
plied Basil ; “ collet. the forces of No- 
Vogorod—I defy them; we will see whe- 

you can compel me to quit my coun- 
try. Mine it is by birthright, and mine 
it shall remain until death. Novogorod 
and the Slavonian nation belong to me, 


and you are all my subjects.” At these 
Fighted pasedaike h ce aananaael 

i which opened to give 
him passage, and thus he left. the S 
quet at the town-hall. 

After his departurey the posadniks be. 
gan to recover from their astonishment. 
They made merry with the threatenings 
of the angry boy, as they affected to call 
him, and resolved to collect the troops of 
the city, and to expel him on the next 
day. ‘* His young bones,” said Satka, 
‘ shall bleach on the heath. How should 
a child be a match for us ?” 

The alarm-bell rang in all the city, 
and the men who were of age to bear 
arms were mustered in the mark 
When the good lady Amalfa Timofeiewna 
heard this, she inquired the motive; and 
when she learnt that Basil son of 
las had angered the posadniks by his bold 
words, aan ee to his room, an blamed 
him for his rashness: but iving that 
he was still drunk, she led him into a cool 
cellar, and bade him sleep‘ there until he 
was sober. Amalfa Timofeiewna then 
went to her treasures, and took out a 
golden cup, and placed in it rings, brace- 
lets, and gorgets set with jewels. Accom- 
panied by women, she then proceeded to 
the town-hall, where the posadniks were 
collected. She entered the hall, bowed 
low, placed her cup on the table, and with 
soothing words endeavoured to en; 
the niks to pardon in her son 
ebullitions of youth and drunkenness. 
‘¢ Jf you make no allowance for his years, 
surely some is due to the memory of his 
father’s virtues, who was so long and justly 
dear to the great Novogorod.” ese 
humble words served only to increase the 

ride of the posadniks, and they answered 
insolently—* Hence, old lady, with your 
jewels and your-gold, we want them not ; 
what have you to do with the quarrels of 
men? we will have the head of your tur- 
bulent boy.” 

The good lady then returned to the 
castle, shedding bitter tears, and ordered 
the gates to be shut to guard against 
events. Qn the next day, the posadniks 
marched with the city troops towards the 
castle, and summoned it to surrender. 
At length they broke down the gates, 
and the troops rushed into the court like 
waves of a swollen river, which had burst 
the bank that should confine its course. 
At the noise of weapons and the cry of 
soldiers Basil, son of Boguslas, awoke in 
his cellar. He sprang on his alert feet, 
and, finding the door fastened, broke it- 
with a blow of his fist. In two leaps he: 
was in the court. Being without arms, 
he seized on a balk that stood at hand, 
and began to strike with it the inha. 
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bitants of Novogorod. His terrible wea- 
pon deals fatal blows, aright and left ; 

the a, bel kaniie a. 
reign. Fom ushka col- 
eet consti, and. drive before them 
the Novogorodians. The young blood 
of Basil boils; and he does not hear the 
ery for quarter, until the fugitives are 

by the impetuous stream of the 
Wolchowa. 

The: posadniks now abandon the field 
of battle, and assemble in the town-hall. 
They take a golden cup, filled with rings 
and jewels, and walk to the castle to 

licit: an audience of the good lady 
Amelfa Timofeiewna; but they stop in 
the street opposite to her windows, not 
Peeing now to enter the court. They 

to the ground their proud heads, 
and cry in a plaintive tone—* O! our 
queen and our .mother, take pity on us ; 
we have thy son, our sovereign, 
Ssaahing dees of Novegiesd: ine 
is making a Novogorod : inter. 
cede for us that we may be spared.”” The 
ene but turned not’ on them 
lovely eyes ; she sent word—* You 
have begun ; you must finish. What has 
ap-old lady to do with the quarrels of 
men ¢”” 

: The posadniks returned to the town- 
hall, and drew ‘up a writing, submitting 
themselves: ahd their posterity, and their 
city and country, to the son of slas, 

declared Basil to be sovereign of 
es of all Russia. | They gave 
him. full power and authority to levy 
taxes; with this act they returned to 

Fomushka-and Bogdanushka, who now 
undertook ‘to intercede for them. ,-'These 
knights. were affected by the prayers of 


their countrymen, and cast away the clubs; 


which: they. had ‘employed in hostility. 
They took. the writing of the pesedsiiie, 
and holding: it in the air they said— 
‘¢ Hail, Basil, son of Boguslas, hurt not 
thy subjects ;. the posadniks lay at thy 
feet theif city and: its. domain; thou art 
absolute sovereign of Novogorod and its 
de len¢ies ; here is the deed of cession.” 

en they 
down, and the posadniks kneeled down, 


before Basil; and the people followed: 
their example, and allexclaimed—* God... : old, 
: “Fis either too hot, or either too cold; 
- Then. the P hes prince curbed _ his’ 


save our king Basil,‘son of Boguslas !”” 


anger, and’ suffered his strong arm to re- 
pose. He took the writing, and promised 
amnesty. They returned.comforted' from 
the river-sidey and: Basil reigned over 


Novogorod. ‘His government was ‘firm: 


and fortunate ; conamerce spread, and in- 
dustry throye. ‘Neither civil: dissension 
nor Drei 


feared Basil, son of Boguslas. 
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approached they kneeled: 


war troubled anymore his. 
sway, for gll people abroad and:.at. Home: 





She Satherer. 


* ET am bot a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's staff.”— Wotton. 


UPON GIN. 
My mother’s gone to pop the clock, 
My father’s gone to take his “‘ daffy,” 
My brother's off with sister’s frock, 
And then he'll join my parents and 
friend Taffy ; 
wee sit at home the cradle to 


rock : 
They drink gin, and I drink café— 
But never mind, dear Jack, we seldom 


meet, 
I’ve got a ¢anner left—with it we'll have 
a treat. 


“ On, gin! blue ruin! daffy! or. what 
you will,” 
My heart’s delight, the chastener of all 


care, 
To thy-eternity a bumper I will fill, 
Of friends, thee and my uncle never 
.. Need despair ; 
How oft at Thompson’s vaults, on Hol- 
born-hill 
I’ve felt thy power, and did the Char. 


8 
While I’ve a thing to pop I'll ne’er for. 
sake 


If I do, I wish the —— may take me. 
Timotuy Love-a-Dror. 





BON MOT. 


‘6 MovE on,” exclaimed a stockbroker to 
a Jew that was before him in Lombard- 
street, '** your ¢wo legs take up the whole 
width of ‘the pavement.” “ Well,” re 
plied the Jew, is that to be wondered at, 
when you see itis only two feet ss 





: ALL WEATHERS. 
In England, if two are conversing toge- 


ther, 

The subject begins with the state of the 
weather ; : 

And “ee the same, both with young and 


"Tis either too wet, or either too ary’; 
"Phe glass’is too low, or else "tig too ; 
But if all had their wishes ‘once 
apt ther ys 
The devif himsslf ‘could not live in such 
- weather 
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